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CARE FOR EDUCATION ON THE PART OF OUR 


FOUNDERS. 


Read at a Meeting for Mutual Improvement, held at 
Race Street Meeting-house, Third month 30th, 1884. 


The right education of all the children of 
the church was one of the earliest cares of 
our forefathers. The meeting-house implied 
the school-house, and where an endowment 
fund was procurable Friends seem to have 
made liberal provision not only for present 
but prospective needs. This must have re- 
quired much self-denial on the part of our 
earnest and serious founders. The query 
which is solemnly read at stated periods in 
our general meetings for discipline, and is 
scrupulously replied to on this point, “ Are 
schools established for the education of our 
youth, under the superintendence of commit- 
tees appointed by either Quarterly, Monthly 
or Preparative Meetings?” shows the concern 

for secular education and the practical man- 
ner in which it was manifested. 

It was earnestly enjoined upon those en- 
trusted with the oversight of this work that 
they should endeavor to procure teachers of 
our own religious profession, who are not only 
qualified in learning, but who are prepared to 
co-operate with the Society in its religious 
endeavors to excite in the young a love.of 
virtue, and whose character and conduct 
afford a worthy exemplification of our cher- 
ished principles. 

' The choice of school-books and the prepa- 
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ration of specially suitable treatises on im- 


portant branches of learning, when those in 
popular use appeared in any degree unfit, 
was also a matter of concern, and it would 
be interesting to have a list of all the 
Friendly school-books that have had their 
day of acceptance among Friends, and have 
been successively laid aside. 

In all the schools of Friends it was recom- 
mended that reading trom the Scriptures 
should be frequent, in order that the youth 
might become familiarized with the records of 
God’s dealings with His people through all 
the generations. From the Scriptures were 
drawn abundant corroborative evidence to 
the eternal principles of righteousness and 
truth, upon which the right conduct of life 
is ever founded, and upon which the polity 
of the Society of Friends was firmly based. 

The carefully prepared work of Thomas 
Ellwood, the early disciple of Quakerism, 
who enjoyed the friendship and tender love 
of John Milton, gives, perhaps, as satisfactory 
a review of sacred history, as this is unfolded 
in the Bible, as any similar work of that 
time—the time of the Commonwealth. It is 
an indication and a proof of the religious 
care of our fathers that Biblical learning 
should have its due place among them. 

We read that, in 1687, William Bradford, 
printer (Philadelphia), laid before the meet- 
ing proposals for printing the Bible, and it 
was directed that each Monthly Meeting in 
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the county should use its endeavors to for- 
ward the same. 

In 1689 the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia applied to the Quarterly Meeting for its 
concurrence and encouragement in opening a 
school for the education of youth. The meet- 
ing readily agreed, and directed a subscrip- 
tion to be set on foot for the purpose. This 
was done and the school established. The 
school was continued until 1690, when it was 
imade by the Quarterly Meeting a free school 
for all who chose to come, who were of suit- 
able age and qualification. The branches 
taught were reading, writing, arithmetic, mer- 
chants’ accounts, Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
with mathematics. These records are inter- 
esting, as indicating the early care of Friends 
for the higher learning, as well as for the ele- 
mentary instruction of their youth. 

George Fox, whose mental faculties, though 
vigorous and clear, had never been trained 
by a liberal early education, was the friend 
and advocate of all useful learning. He 
established, or promoted the establishment of 
several schools, which he frequently visited, 
and spent considerable time and means in 
acquiring a knowledge of one or more of the 
ancient languages. A piece of ground which 
he owned near Philadelphia he gave for a 
botanical garden for “the lads and lasses of 
the city to walk in, and learn the habits and 
uses of plants.” 

Not only had he an intimate knowledge of 
the Scriptures, but he was richly endowed 
with natural perceptions of natural things, 
and doubtless was able to look through na- 
ture up to the 

“ Creative Spirit, by whose aid 
The world’s foundations first were laid.” 

The Monthly Meeting was a spiritual work- 
shop in which the affirmations of our fathers 
were welded and fashioned into testimonies of 
truth, which became the law of the Society. 
To-day we look with placid admiration upon 
the temperate wisdom of those sons of the 
morning who were the pioneers of every 
righteous reform, and exemplars of holy liv- 
ing to an age which looked too much to high 
profession, and relied too little on the Teacher 
who speaks directly and with authority to 
the inmost soul of man. 

There are a thousand considerations which 
should rouse up the loyal love of our favored 
youth of this day for the comely house which 
their fathers builded. Its foundation was 
laid in faith by consecrated hands, and it has 
been a blessed resting-place for the passing 

nerations of their successors. Other men 

ye labored, and will not we, who are the 
inheritors of their treasures, enter with zeal 
into their labors? Not theirs, indeed; for 
many evils against which they fought with 
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the sanctified sword of the Spirit are now 
laid low. But there are yet fields white untg 
the harvest, into which the Lord of the Han 
vest is calling His reapers. Labor is life; 
languor and inaction, in the time of utmogt 
need, is poverty, confusion and death. 

It has been said that the prophets do liye 
forever, if it has indeed been theirs to speak 
the Divine Word. They do remain forever— 
those hero spirits who held not their lives 
dear to them when a pure and faithful testi. 
mony to the truth imperiled them. : 

Fox yet cautions and exhorts the church, 
for his sinewy words are as full of heavenly 
wisdom as Shes they were solemnly read in 
the newly established meetings for discipline 
in the later days of the seventeenth century, 
Let us consider for one moment these savory 
pastoral words from the honorable elder 
brother of Quakerism to the Monthly Meet. 
ings of 1683: 

“Let all your meetings be preserved by 
the wisdom of God in the unity of the Spirit, 
the bond of peace, and in the fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost; that, being ordered by the 
pure, gentle, heavenly, peaceable wisdom, 
easy to be entreated, they may be holy and 
virtuous examples to all others. Let all be 
careful to speak shortly and pertinently to 
matters, in fa Christian spirit, and despatch 
business quickly, and keep out of long debates 
and heats; and, with the help of the Spirit 
of God, keep that down which is doating 
about questions and strife of words, and tends 
to parties and contention. In the Church of 
God no such custom is to be allowed. Let 
not more than one speak at a time, nor any 
in a fierce way; but, as the apostle saith, ‘ be 
swift to hear and slow to speak,’ and let it be 
in the grace which seasons all words.” 

Truly, he spake as one having authority 
His faithful, dedicated life was soon to pass 
away; but while it lasted he ceased not to 
teach, exhort and edify the church. His 
mental and spiritual powers abated not as 
the earthy vesture wore away. “All is well,” 
he could say to his sorrowing friends—“ the 
Seed of God reigns over all, and over death 
itself.” And again: “ Never heed, the Lord’s 
power is over all weakness and death. The 
seed reigns ; blessed be the Lord.” Then was 
silent the fatherly voice which had .so long 
guided the host of the emancipated ones, who 











had followed his inspired guidance out of the § 


house of ecclesiastical bondage. Henceforth 
the action of the church cannot be held due 
to the impulse of his noble mind and God- 
illumined spirit. The great and gentle elder 
brother had finished his appointed work. 

It was now the autumn time of the year 
1690, and George Fox had reached the 67th 
year of his life. ‘ Beloved he was of God, 
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and beloved of God’s people,” says his sor- 
rowing disciple, Thomas Ellwood. “ He lived 
and died the servant of the Lord.” S. R. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE RECORDS OF A WEST- 
ERN MONTHLY MEETING, (ENGLAND). 


Concluded from page 101, 


The time of the meeting for worship at 
Falmouth we find regulated by a minute in 
1701, stating that Friends had requested that 
their meeting might be held in the morning, 
as then they could come to it “clearer in 
bodye and mind. . . . it is, thereupon, 
ordered that our said meetings on fowerth 
dayes begin by tenth houre in the morning, 
at least, during the winter; and it may begin 
sooner in summer if friends see cause; it is 
likewise ordered that our meeting on sixth 
days may begin by second houre afternoone.” 
At the same time the members were requested 
to “sit more orderly by drawing nearer to- 

ther.” 

The style of advice or caution in 1701, 
was very different (though perhaps none the 
less valuable), from those heard in our pre- 
sent gatherings. In consequence of the drow- 
siness and sleepiness apparent in the meetings, 
the following advices, and others, were drawn 
up and read:—“If any finde themselves 
assaulted by a sleepy spirit let them endeav- 
our always to resist it, and to beware not to 
ive way thereto by shutting y* eyes or lean- 
ing forward on y* rayles, so endeavouring to 
hide it and to appeare as if they did not 
sleepe, which is a kind of hypocrisy. Secondly, 
whoever setts near any such sleepy person 
they are desired and ordered to use their 
endeavour to keep such a one awake, and 
thereby to help the feeble; and if such doe 
not use their endeavour its a neglect of duty 
in them and ought to be taken notice of, we 
are not willing yet to expose such by name 
hoaping this caution may be a means to recall 
some of them. Fourthey, that all friends be 
carefull to keep in the plainnesse of truth out 
of that vain glorious Spirit which would deck 
the creature, though in things seemingly 
plaine, as the wearing of aprons little broader 
than strings, and the setting up things by their 
sides for ornament and not for service; as 
likewise the men and boys to ware hatts 
cock‘ up with three corners and abundance 
of foulds by the side of their coats, and 
unnecessary pockett-hoales . . . superfluous, 
unnecessary, and powdered periwiggs.” 

Part of the advice of the Yearly Meeting 
of 1676, though doubtless known to many, 
has still deeper interest, in that it reveals 
what we may not have realised before. It is 
headed “Concerning sighing, singing, and 
groaning in the Church.” 
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“There hath been and is, serious sighing, 
sensible groaning, and reveren singirg, breath- 
ing forth of heavenly sound of joy with grace 
with the Spirit,” which they desire when in 
the same power and spirit as the speaker and 
“ to edification and to comfort” is not to be 
quenched or discouraged by any, but where 
“they doe, or shall abuse the power of God, 
or are immoderate, or do either in imitation, 
which rather burthens than edifies,” and they 
were to be privately “‘ expostulated with and 
admonished.” Accompanying is a caution 
against Friends using contemptible names, 
such as calling the business meetings, “courts, 
sessions, or synods, these being popish imposi- 
tions.” 

In 1684, we are told that, “the Meeting- 
house door at Falmouth hath been by the 
Mayor’s orded nayled up; it is desired and 
ordered by the generall consent of friends 
here that the said doors bee broken open for 
the friends to resort thither to meeting as at 
other times.” But of the accomplishment of 
this resolve we find no account. 

The charity as well as the means of Friends 
in those times seem to have abounded, for, 
in addition to the constant mentions of help 
given to various members for various pur- 
poses—debt, fire, traveling expenses, want, 
etc.,—other gifts strike us with surprise by 
their liberal magnitude. In 1682, a paper 
from “Edward Billinge” was read in the 
meeting, “ wherein he hath freely made an 
offer of 10, 000 acres of land in New Jersey 
to one hundred poor famelys of friends—say, 
one hundred acres to each poor famely; and 
has left to the prudence and consideration of 
Thomas Salthouse, and what other persons of 
our county may bee fit objects for receiving 
this his offer.” 

In 1717 au Epistle against “Setting up 
monuments in graveyards overdead boddys, 
and immitating or coming into the world’s 
fations of mourning, with young peoples 
immitating the world’s ways of bowing and 
cringing,” etc., as well as “ writeing against 
one another as nameless authors and y° Tike,” 
was read by this meeting, and an inquiry as 
to its practice was instituted. One monument 
inscribed contrary to the wishes of Friends 
was found, “ we think done by Daniel Gwin, 
but the principall person therein concerned 
at present is. Thomas Gwin,” to whom two 
Friends went, and desired “his concurrence 
in removing the same.” They were well 
received, and given permission to do as they 
thought fit. No other use being apparent to 
which the stone could be applied, a meeting 
was appointed for two o’clock on the 12th of 
January, 1718, at the graveyard. It was 
then buried “ with all the other stones.” It 
would be interesting to all who know the old 
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stone in memory of Margery Gwin, with its 
curious anagram and eee now visible 
ongler) Burying- 


in Budock (then known as 
ground, if we could learn how it was unearthed, 
as at present. The act of burial was completed 
18th of Second month, 1718. 

An interesting subscription was set on foot 


by Friends in 1717. Its object was the relief 
of the “poor},Palatynes, persecuted out of 


their own country, and going to inhabit 
Pennsylvania.” £1 12s 6d. was raised on the 
15th of Seventh month, and a receipt given 
to Francis Gwin by the recipients, by which 
we suppose their vessel must have touched at 
this port in the transit of theemigrants. The 
form of the receipt is given in Latin, “ Quod 
hance designatum pecuniam inter pauperer 
distribuendam accepi assestor.” Signed by 
Anton Jacob Henekel, minister, and witnessed 
by Larens Swanton and Michell Swanton. 

A collection had been made still earlier, in 
1684, for the “ reliefe of Friends at Dantzick 
and Algiers, who are under extreme suffering 
for their testimony; and again, in 1704, the 
Quakers of Falmouth responded to an appli- 
cation from Queen Anne for the monetary 
assistance of the “poor suffering French 


Protestants driven out of the principality of 


Aurange.” 

The records of the sufferings of Friends for 
their refusals to pay the rector’s rate, to serve 
in the militia, for absence from the steeple- 
houses, and for attending the “ conventicles” 
(as their quiet hour’s gathering was so often 
termed), are deeply interesting, revealing as 
they do the staunchness, the ae to con- 
viction, and withal the humility with which 
they suffered. We find that John Tregelles 
“had twenty-two days’ imprisonment for open- 
ing windows on the 25th of Tenth month, 
1668.” In the first month of the next year 
for forty or he remained in prison for refus- 
ing to pay the “ priest’s ” tithe, though in that 
time three court days passed, and another 
mayor took office. He was then released, and 
the bailiffs for a demand of 10s. robbed him 
of serge to the value of £5 10s. 

I will quote one more example of the in- 
justice practised in these times with which to 

ring this paper toaclose. In 1675, J. T. 
having again refused to help in the mainten- 
ance of the Established Church, in accordance 
with the conviction of many others, the rector 
was particularly annoyed, and persuaded the 
Mayor to send constables and sergeants to 
search his house, under pretence of seekin 
for the old lining of a coat which they said 
had been brought to John Tregelles, but 
which he and his servants denied having ever 
seen. The men, failing to find the object of 
their search, returned to the Mayor, who 
accompanied them back to the house, and in 







his desire to please the “ covetous priest,” he 
renewed the search in person for the old 
linings, breaking open two locks, and orderi 
the sergeants to carry away goods to the value 
of nearly £6, the demand being under £1, 

Such are a few of the events by which we 
may judge who our forefathers were, and of 
what stuff they were made. Long may their 
memories liye, and may their successors of 
the present day prove their faith, their walk, 
and their prosperity in no way inferior to 
what it was in the beginning!—R. T. Foa, in 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 





THE CRITICAL STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES, 


A paper of peculiar force and earnestness 
from the pen of Francis A. Henry, appeared 
in the columns of the Princeton Review for 
the Eleventh month of 1883. It is on the 
subject of Biblical Criticism, and the topic is 
treated with a breadth and liberality which 
commends it to the thoughtful attention of 
all who desire light on vexed questions. 

He claims, with reason, that the real religi- 
ous life of Israel in its best development, as 
this is indicated by its greatest prophetic 
writers, had its inspiration, not in the formal 
Levitical Law, but in the great fountain of 
the Divine Life which has its seat in the soul 
of mankind. True Mosaism, he believes, is 
no finished system, “but a germ of spiritual 
thought and life, unfolding in the national 
consciousness under the slow training of the 
ages, and reaching its finest flower in the 
noble religion of the prophets.” The priestly 
Law was the mould, says the new Criticism, 
in which religion was recast after the national 
life had passed, and Israel was the humble 
dependency of a Persian autocrat. And at 
last, even as the seed itself “is not quickened 
except it die” it was from the grave of the 
national religion that a universal faith arose 
for all mankind. — 

Salvation by ritual was the priestly teach- 
ing, while the inspired prophets continually 
plead with the people that righteousness was 
the true service of Jehovah who loveth 
righteousness. Herein, the prophet and the 
priest widely varied and the practical ques- 
tion was in regard to the relation of religious 
duty to social morality. Was it the true ser- 
vice of Jehovah #to do justly and to love 
mercy,” or was religion of man’s life a thing 
apart and limited to the due performance of 


g | liturgical rites? Two religions struggled for 


supremacy in Israel; the one maintaining an 
external relation to Jehovah through the 
formalism of a ceremonial worship, the other 
urging inward communion with him through 
personal righteousness and the consecration 
of the heart. 
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Until about the close of the Seventh Cen- 


tury B. C., the priestly authority was not|h 


supreme, but the returned exiles under Ezra, 
the bold and able scribe, “established an 
elaborated sacerdotalism, and settled the foun- 
dations of priestly despotism in solid and 
lasting strength.” All opposition was sup- 
pressed ; the spirit of prophecy was quenched 
and its voice silenced; and the very thought 


of spiritual liberty died from the hearts of 


men. 

“Blessed are ye,” said the Master, “ when 
men shall revile you and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil against you 
eels, for my sake. Rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad; for so persecuted they the prophets 

ich were before you.” 

“As Christians,” says our author, “ we can 
not regard the Levitical system as a true 
advance on the religion of the prophets.” 


“The relation of Jesus to the religion of 


his time can only be understood or appreciated 
when we understand the historic genesis and 
the inward nature of the priestly law. The 
teaching of Jesus is often in direct condem- 
nation of its fundamental principles. He 
assumed toward Judaism a revolutionary 
attitude. He disregarded the law of the 
Sabbath which Ezra had enforced with such 
zeal, declaring, ‘the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.’ The 
‘Kingdom of God’ was one thing, the Leviti- 
cal Law was quite another. He required of 
his followers a righteousness exceeding that 
of Scribe and Pharisee. The Sermon on the 
Mount is a complete reversal of the ethic and 
crmeeyy of the Law. The perfection en- 
joined by Jesus and the holiness enjoined by 
the Law were far apart, so far as to seem 
almost diametrically opposite.” 

“Says Jesus, ‘Love your enemies, that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is 
in heayen;’ the Jewish religion insisted on 
religious hatred; uncompromising hostility 
to the enemies of Jehovah had been incul- 
cated from the days of the Restoration as a 
part of religious duty, and had become so 
rooted in the depths of the national feeling 
that the Romans found the chief characteris- 
tic of the Jew in his hatred of the human race, 
In the teaching of Jesus, God is the Father 
of all mankind and counts the just and the 
unjust equally his children. To him, religion 
is the love of this heavenly Father, which 
carries with it the love of all our human 
brothers; not only our neighbor, the like- 
‘minded, the right-thinking and virtuous, but 
our enemy, the foreigner, the heretic, the 
sinner. ‘Pray for them which persecute 
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people and his faith. The teacher acted on 
is own principles. He went first to the out- 
casts from the synagogues, the unclean, the 
publicans. He offered them his friendship, 
and all the armor in which these hardened 
and embittered hearts had encased themselves 
the scorn and loathing of the pious fell from 
them at the touch of his irresistible compas- 
sion. It was this, more than aught else, that 
drew upon him the indignation of the narrow- 
hearted votaries of legal righteousness. This 
teaching of free forgiveness, of God’s wiping 
out the sin of the penitent—this spiritual idea 
of atonement without any relation to sacrifice, 
was rank blasphemy to the Levitical relig- 
ionist, and the attack on Jesus opened which 
ended in a little while on Calvary. The 
Pharisees tuade no mistake. They saw plainl 
that the Nazarene threatened their whole 
system with overthrow, and they made haste 
to silence him before it should be too late. 
On his part, Jesus as plainly perceived that 
any reform of Judaism was impossible, and 
to seek any compromise with it would be as 
futile as to patch old garments with new 
cloth or put new wine into old skins. Let 
one look deeper than the superficial common- 
place that Christ’s teaching is eminently 
original, let him enter into the heart and 
spirit of the Gospel, and its inherent contra- 
diction of Judaism wiil appear. It will be- 
come plain that the God of Jesus is not the 
God of the Pentateuchal Law, and it will be 
no longer possible to regard that Law as the 
primer of religious truth divinely imparted 
to Israel.” 

“Yet in the gospel history, Jesus does not 
present himself as the originator of an abso- 
lutely new religion, but rather as coming to 
realize the noblest aspiration and endeavor 
of Israel’s great past. To him the law of 
Ezra was not the law of Moses, and therefore 
he could say, I came not to destroy but to 
fulfill the law and the prophets. The true 
advance of the prophetic thought which 
ceased with Jeremiah, lay in the abolition 
not merely of a heathenish ritual of sacrifice, 
but of the externality of all sacrifical wor- 
ship; not merely in the abolition of local 
sanctuaries, but of the principle of locality, 
the idea of worship as a meeting or tryst with 
God at some appointed place. And so Christ 
comes not to offer sacrifice, but to do the will 
of God, and declares that neither at Gerizim 
nor Zion shall men worship the Father, but 
in spirit and in truth. Much more than a 
prophet He surely is, but He is that He 
comes into the world the true successor of 


| that long line of fearless ae of spirit- 
you ;’ the disciple of Jesus must abandon the | ual righteousness and the 


ivine Fatherhood. 


religion of his fathers if he were to pray for | He, too, encounters the hostility of priestly 
the Roman oppressor, the 'persecutor of his | zealots, and falls a victim to the brute force, 
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which is always the last argument of bigotry. 
We see, then, the historic tie that binds 
Christianity to the religion of Israel. The 
Gospel is derived from Mosaism at the high- 
est point of its attainment. There is a direct 
line of development from Jeremiah’s concep- 
tion of the new covenant (Jer. xxxi : 31-34) to 
its fulfillment in Christ. The Law, as Paul 
expresses it (Rom. v: 20), came in from one 
side, and is to be regarded as an interruption 
and arrest of the progress of revealed religion. 
Yet it can hardly surprise us that this truth 
was far from being clearly apprehended by 
the first Christians. So tenacious was the 
hold of legalism upon the Jewish mind, that 
the destructive bearing of Christ’s principles 
was but slowly and with difficulty realized 
among His disciples. In the view to be taken 
of the Law, was the root of a deep dissension 
and a long conflict within the Christian com- 
munity. The Synagogue of the Nazarenes, 
as the little church at Jerusalem was called, 
might be thought to hold peculiar or erro- 
neous opinions, but, on the whole, its practice 
was too well conformed to the rule of ortho- 
doxy to draw upon it the reprehension of the 
Pharisees. It was only when Stephen the 
‘Grecian’ began to preach the subversive 
doctrine of salvation apart from the Law, 
that their fury was aroused; but then not 
indiscriminately against the whole sect. Ste- 
phen’s party, the Gentile-Christians, was 
driven from Judea; the Jewish-Christians, 
under ‘ James, Cephas, and John,’ remained 
undisturbed in Jerusalem. And when the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles carried his truer 
gospel throughout the Roman world, the long 
and bitter struggle of his life was fought, not 
only against Taciples of his old associates, 
the Pharisees, but against Judaizing Chris- 
tians, ‘ false brethren’ of his new household. 
Nor did the conflict of Law and Gospel fully 
cease until the destruction of the Temple 
and the Holy City made complete observance 
of the Law impossible. When she saw Jeru- 
salem compassed with armies and trodden 
down of the Gentiles, the Chureh might in- 
deed look up and lift up her head, for her 
redemption from legal bondage was drawing 
nigh. Of the Judaizing party, some were 
now fully converted to the Gospel of Paul 
and of Christ; others, known henceforth as 
Ebionites, sank to the position of sectaries 
and heretics; and revealed religion passed at 
length definitely beyond the bounds of Israel, 
and went forth to revolutionize the world 
and plant the seeds of a new life in the minds 
of its leading races.” 

The copious extracts we have made, will 
show the tendency of this earnest voice out 
of the heart of the so-called “orthodox” 
church. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 

The Conference on Temperance held ig 
Green Street Meeting-house on the 28th ult, 
was an interesting occasion. Joshua L. Bai 
gave an encouraging review of the Prohib. 
tion movement in the States and counties 
where it has been adopted, and expressed the 
belief that the work is rapidly developing in 
every part of our country. The recent action | 
of our Congress upon the “ Bonded Whis 
Bill ” was referred to as a hopeful sign of the 
advance of temperance views among the lead. 
ing men of the nation. 





Haddonfield First day School Union wag 
held at Moorestown on Seventh-day, the 29th 
ult. The day was fine and the attendance 
large. The reports from the schools were, 


with one exception, encouraging. The first 


one read was from Camden. That school 
does not confine itself to any set lessons; con- 
siders the teachers are the best judges of what 
should be the line of study to promote the 
welfare of their scholars. Pure and upright 
living is enjoined, and the evil influence of 
tobacco and intoxicants is set before them. 
An essay accompanied the report. Recita- 
tions from several of the pupils followed. 
Haddonfield reported no increase in num- 
bers, but a deepening interest in the school, 
and its work, among the teachers. An Essay 
on Truth was furnished by this school, and 
read at the afternoon session. Several reci- 
tations from the scholars added to the interest 
of the occasion. ' 
Medford school reported a decrease in 
numbers, but a determination to hold on, and 
do what they can. They have no adult 
scholars. i 
Westfield reported increasing interest in 
the work. They are studying the life of 
Christ from the Gospels, and the adult class 
is finding profitable work in the study of the 
Old Testament. Recitations followed. 
Moorestown reported having tried to sow 
good seed. The interest is unabated. Those 
who have been pupils in the school are com- 
ing forward as teachers. The decided ten- 


dency of the children is to be present and © 


take thejr part in the work. The good in- 
fluence of having visitors to come and sit 
with them was acknowledged. An essay on 
“The Influence of the First-day School upon 
the Meeting,” was then read, followed by 
recitations from the scholars. 


This bringing the children to the meetings — 


of the Union and giving them a part in its 
exercises is well calculated to increase their 
interest in the schools, and attach them per- 
manently, and the little service assigned them 
prepares the way for future usefulness, both 
in the labor of the school and in the affairs 
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of the church, as is already seen in every 
meeting that has taken hold of the work in 
earnest. 

There were two sessions, and during the 
recess a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the First-day School Association was held. 
The meeting was throughout of an encour- 

ing character. There were quite a number 
in attendance from other Unions, called to- 
gether by the Executive Committee, and 
much excellent thought in regard to First- 
day school work was given forth. 

No small part of the enjoyment of this 
occasion was due to the bright sunshine of 
the children’s presence, and the feeling that 
here is a service in which the old and the 
young can join to the mutual good of all, was 
shared by many. 

Third month 30th, 1884. 





The following contributions for Fair Hill 
Meeting-house, not heretofore reported, have 
been received for fencing and refurnishing 
the house after the fire, which occurred the 
92d of Tenth month, 1883. 


SPENCER Roserts, Treasurer. 











Eunice Shoemake’..............cccsccscsesceees $ 5 00 
I sens canter gugages. Gieereetoueees 5 09 
Malvina R. Martin............ccccccescscsesece 5 00 
NY MMENIIP c soncsieconddcecobcbbocavetoneeess 100 00 
NDI vicssgeagsasshpidescedoncboscsvess 25 0? 
Edward and Alfred Ogden...... mince 100 00 
SNE MEY WOUND ccccscbescassidecevececaveddesés 75 00 
oes 75 00 
John Williams and wife...................... 125 00 
A Spruce Street Friend.................css0ee 5 00 
Seward D. Btokes........cccccccccccess inne oss) Ue 
EINE os dcncincuwdntcenshancescsnevens 10 00 
INE TEININScccpubdosndieten eabreonsricoses 5 00 
I INR uicecuabouesnpwenidheusees 10 00 
III. ssnccnvnesdieuchansanibasentpnesnas 10 00 
ST TE ccivainnenduessatinonettonseinansonge 10 00 
Joshua Lippincott............0..cccessseereerers 25 00 
I RIN... «nis vntnod veieseroqeousiecters 5 
Joseph Wharton.......... 
Charles Wharton 
ET TRIN. «10 wennicccancoesquenens ceuncesooss 10 00 
SS BRMIIRINUNER 0500000 nccecenonscosessoncesieee 10 00 
TMI Lc -. ndésédaosccstsesioheoksnnahete 5 00 
ll a Tl iicusienitedinepnibapueonnnnscnteandannoevets 1 00 
EN 5 00 
Sy NEE ascadncdsssovenceceesieescen-condee 5 00 
Alfred Ozden and wife...............scessseee 20 00 
An Interested Friend......... ........0.eseeee 25 00 
An Interested Friend..........00....cseeeseeee 10 00 
ES GINTIRODD,. Jn csccdnrennsincerotuenticoncesn 25 00 
EE tit TID cnvsconanpevensessnmennpeens 10 00 
OG RS NS 10 00 
BE RII -assnccwnsnopsocnsvensserepogequanouns 35 00 
BAWATd B. Edwar4ds.......cccccccsccccccscecs 10 00 
SIE Ts RII. \.. scacacebicscereccasakabcede 10 00 
Amos Hillborn & Co.... -- 25 00 
Deborah F. Wharton. ............cccceseccocee 10 00 
I iscinkase, soxssentadbexeapisasheccceses 10 00 
RTs eek s bnschscdcndicshpasldchbenghs donbboewobesuned 5 00 
DR inal os patina cana Bit Rive caneatesqasen thao tus 5 00 
I irceiciccehbegauwnsenses sennnsdereseséaesoesence 1 00 
BE, LOR GOROTC..0006eccesscces scenes secccconene 5 00 
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John L. Longstreth 
Isaac Bradway.........++. ++ eee 
CRATIOG a. TRIO ieee ccesitesicpnedeese sapestonn 
Edward Longstreth 
WRI, Fe PM cong sicqonsnnes . oxpseenaceaienion 
CHOI TIMOR. coca cccccssedisccbbcststestbeshbbess 
Richard Wikinas.....:..ccsisecssesoose dcdsices 
BBs FORO. 05 ics 50640555000) ss0posddeeowsesens 
Tg OW Es <crepisboraisnasesdeseccneyactesens 
SOTIREIM DOROB 5050055550 cccdisceeseenensagecoes 
I BI iceyc neccgncnvecvnorudusccapeerets 
Charlies BE; Betts... cok stleekiodseseekh 
Nathan W. Buzby......:.cccccoscsscccscesseres 
DEUS, ROM GG sein sacs sacesnsauzecssrpendes<dtnossp 
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FINAL REPORT OF THE BUILDING COMMIT- 
TEE OF FAIR HILL MEETING-HOUSE, 


To the Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Green Street, Philadelphia : 


The Building Committee (appointed Sev- 
enth month 20th, 1882) for the erection of a 
Meeting-house at Fair Hill, report : 


Thatthe house was completed and furnished, 
and the ground suitably improved, at acost of 
eleven thousand three hundred and fifty-six 
dollars and fourteen cents............+++ $11,356 14 

The house was insured ata costof 15% 00 

We had placed an iron railing on 
the Germantown avenue front of the 
Meeting-house lot, similar to the one 
in front of the Burying-ground, at a 
DG BE ccccsecescerpamstchtinps tubtantbdvilges 380 47 

Making a total cost of.......... sesesss $11,889 61 

On the22d of Tenth month last, a 
fire damaged a portion of the Meet- 
ing-house and furniture. The build- 
ing has been repaired by the Insur- 
ance companies, and the furniture 
has been repaired and renewed by 
this Committee, and the house was 
opened for worship on the 13th of 

irst month, 1884. 

We have expended in repairing 
and renewing the furniture............ 


The entire cost of the house, furni- 
ture and improvements of lot was... $12,448 61 


The total amount of contributions 
for the house furniture and repairs 
WEB o coceccceccsecccncccccosceevesene ssocescnsooeseses $12,448 63 


The above accounts have been audited and 
found correct. We have had permanent in- 
surance placed on the house as follows: In 
the Lumberman’s Insurance Co., $2,500; in 
the Fire Association, $2,500; and in the Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., $2,000 ; total $7,000. 

We have had an annual insurance on the 
furniture in the Fire Association of $1,000. 

We are grateful for the liberality shown 
in the contributions, and request that the 
Committee be released. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Henry T. Curtin, Clerk. 


Philadelphia, First mo. 15th, 1884, 
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SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Though our love for our “near and dear” 
friends omes at last habitual, so that we 
do not stop to think whether we love them or 
not, yet there are rare times in which we are 
more conscious of it, and feel it as a new gift. 
And so, too, in regard to that Almighty 
Friend whose perfections we cannot exagge- 
rate. Are there not times when we have such 
a sense of His nearness and tender love, that 
fear even of doing wrong is taken away, and 
a liberty is known that love restrains us 
from abusing. Fenelon counsels his friend 
to enjoy all things not in themselves wrong, 
with simplicity. What this simplicity is, it 
is not easy to describe, because it is a nega- 
tive rather than a positive quality. It is the 
absence of undue regard as to what others 
will say of us. It is the attitude of the 
sportive child, who hears with indifference 
the reproof of strangers as long as the parents 
eye rests lovingly and indulgently upon him. 
I once had quite a spirited argument with 
in regard to acting out our own character 
in every position in the Church, —— took the 
ground that the acceptance of an office, that 
of “elder” for instance, necessarily abridged 
our liberty in some things otherwise allow- 
able. I took the opposite ground, and pleaded 
for simplicity. "3 reasoning was cogent, 
she quoted Paul, who said that all things 
were lawful for him, but all things were 
not expedient. I gave in at the time, but 
was not convinced. Where some great inte- 
rest is involved, such as converting a nation 
from idolatry, or rescuing men from intemper- 








ance, we may well waive our liberty, but in 


minor matters I think we not only spoil the 
simplicity of our own characters, but aid in 
perpetuating an unwarrantable surveillance 
over each other in matters of little or no 
moment. 


Art thou very poor this evening, or art 
thou partaking of heavenly bread? Under 
either allotment, if the mind be gathered 
into a state of humble confidence, in which 
the feeling is, “Thou, oh God, seeth me,” 
then can be realized the gospel promise, “ He 
will be kept in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed in God, because he trusteth in Him.” 
My precious friend there is not much to 
encourage if we look without, but if we look 
within and observe the dealings of the Lord 
with us, mark the manifestations of his love 
and the extendings of his mercies, surely 
then we may lift up our heads in hope, and 
believe, that as He hath helped hitherto and 

uided us thus far, He will not now be regard- 
ess, He will not now leave us a prey to our 
infirmities, nay verily, He will not forsake 
us if we do not forsake him. 
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PHILAD’A, FOURTH MONTH 5th, 1994. 
Tue AcEp.—To the faithful in Israel thy} will | 
blessing of old age was promised, and length Th 
of life to those whose refuge, whose fortregg§ thé | 
whose tower of strength was the Almighty} who 
Honor was considered due to those who had} they 
attained thereunto because a long life pre to th 
supposed an accumulation of knowledge ang all tl 
growth of wisdom. f that 
The construction of society would not be 
complete without the aged as well as the 
children—two of the “dependent classes” 
which a contributor to our columns so ably that 
treated in a former number, and it is to the} 4 
aged as a factor in the discipline of life that T 
we wish to call attention. n0 | 
Serious and earnest thought is given to} *P 
the healthful development of children ; intel | 10 
lectually and physically they are tenderly } /F 
nurtured and the best intellect of the day is} 
employed for their entertainment and ad. | 4 
vancement. Now the question arises, are : 
they giving back to the common stock of 
happiness their full share; for if the giving 
is all on one side and the receiving all on the 
other the true balance of nature is disturbed, 
Parents, looking upon their children in the 
light of precious dependents, sometimes close: 
the way for the exercise of self-denial and 
patient service in the young; if good health’ 
and abundant means are theirs, it is their 
pleasure “to spend and be spent” for their 
children, until this devotion may be taken 
thanklessly, and the recipients miss the delight 
of giving the little services which bind them 
to those they serve. But should the family 
happily include one whose active service is 
almost past, there is an ever-present oppor: | 
tunity for the outlay of that treasure of love 
from the young which yields, by the using, 
such abundant interest. Let it not happen 
that this blessing, like many another, should 
lie in our own household and we know it not! 
The little acts of kindness, the little re- 
straints which the aged call for, together 
with the sympathy and the counsel, which 
they in turn give, are powerful in forming 
youthful character. Like the unseen forces 
of nature, the dripping water, the silent dew, — 
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a the hidden frost labor, 
yitation, are the secret influences reaching 
~ SD scings of action and doing a work which 
| the} will be lasting as life. 
sot | ‘The infirmities of the aged place them in 
a / the position of dependents on the young 
hty,| whose feet bear them swiftly withersoever 
haf they Will go, and the joy of being ministers 
pre} to the comfort of those who have accomplished 
gil their active labor, ought to be similar to 
fihat felt by the vigorous in serving helpless 
5 be: childhood, with this difference however, that 
the | out of the experience of a long life there can 
ea,| scarcely fail to be given some word of advice 
bly | that will be valuable to the youth facing the 
the | untried world. 
hat} The noisy merriment of childhood suffers 
no permanent loss by the occasional check of 
a presence whose infirmities will vot bear the 
loud clamor, but whose fund of entertainment 
for their more gentle moods, cultivates the 
heart and helps to regulate their future con- 
duct in life. 

If we are able to recognize in both the seri- 

and the joyous discipline of life, the hand of 

our Father forming and fitting us to fill our 














- places in the world, we shall see how useful, 
o, | insuch a plan, is the presence of those whose 
he | #ge and character call forth in the young 
ge | Tespect and love, self-control and self-denial, 
nd | patience and forbearance. . 

th | Happy are they, who, looking back at such 
jr | @ experience, trace through it the guiding 
jr | Hand that was preparing them for life’s re- 
an | *ponsibilities ! 

ht 

ti DIED. 


FLOWERS.—On Second month 28th, 1884, 
y § after a long and painful illness, at the resi- 
ig | dence of her son, Joseph Flowers, in Lower 
Makefield, Bucks co., Pa., Sarah P. Flowers, 
f '¥ inthe 73d year of her age. 
e In her death our vicinity sustains a great 
loss. For many years an Elder of Makefield 
) § Monthly Meeting, consistent and earnest, in- 
a terested in good works, her loss here seems 
it irreparable. In her own neighborhood she 
was always ready to aid the sick and suffering, 
| § t sympathize and comfort the sad and sor- 
_ | Pewing, and also willing to rejoice with those 
who rejoice. Most of all in the nearer circle 
. ofhome, where her counsel and company. were 
80 loved and valued, does the blow fall most 
heavily. Her severe sufferings were patiently 
borne; her faith in the goodness of the Divine 
‘power was unshaken, and she expressed her- 
slf willing to obey the solemn summons, feel- 
ing the blessed assurance that she was going 
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the irresistible force of | to that home prepared for the righteous, to 
meet again the loved ones gone before. 
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TATE.—On Second mo. 6th, 1884, William 
in his 89th year; a member of Goose 
Monthly Meeting, Va. 


WALKER.—On Third mo. 25th, 1884, in 


Philadelphia, Hannah L. WALKER, for- 
merly of Horsham, in her 46th year. 





TRAVELS OF GEORGE PITT. 
(Concluded from page 96.) 
From Pompeii we hired horses and a guide 


to take us up Mount Vesuvius, with extra 


boy to run beside my wife’s horse, and mind 
the horses while we climbed to the top. It 
was a 34 hour’s ride. We dismounted, and, 
the hill being too steep for horses, began to 
climb when within a mile of the summit. It 
is in this part composed of square shingle, 
the size of marbles, all loose, being the bro- 
ken ashes of pumice stone from the crater. 
Ihave been up the Cumberland, Welsh, 
Scotch and Irish hills, the Swiss and Ameri- 
can mountains, but never up anything so 
steep and difficult as this. reey step you 
took the foot would sink in about 15 inches 
and back about 12 inches, so you only made 
short steps; and were bound to rest every 
few yards. However, I managed it, and my 
wife also, by help of the haulers, or stalwart 
men with ropes and staves, pulling in front 
and pushing behind. We reached the cone, 
even beyond the top where very few venture. 
The cinders there were so hot they burnt the 
feet thrcugh the shoes. It was then 3 P. M., 
and only one hour before the crater had be- 
gun discharging red hot cinders, which fell 
all around us like a cauldron of coke for 
quantity and size, every half minute shoot- 
ing up from the hollow centre of the cone 
(perhaps one hundred feet across), these fiery 
cinders, mostly falling back into the cone, 
but many failing around. I was bent on 
doing the last six yards, and looking over 
the edge into the hollow cone, but the en- 
treaties of wife and guides prevailed. The 
cinders at the distance seemed like pieces of 
pink paper or feathers, and when near I had 
to watch and dodge about to escape their 
falling on me. A guide put a penny on one 
of these cinders, and it nearly melted it, and 
set his stick on fire, and it took half an hour 
before it was cool enough to handle. We 
noticed that one side of the hill, where a 
late eruption had spread, was in tolds, like 
melted pitch, and yellow as buttercups, oc- 
casioned by the colphns in the lava. We 
came down easily enough with the run. The 
view of the country, the sea and bay, from 
Vesuvius, was magnificent. We rode to the 
railway station, ten miles in the saddle, were 
very tired, and reached our large National 
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Hotel at Naples by 8 P. M. Vesuvius, seen 
from Naples is grand indeed, and in early 
morn the black smoke and scarlet fire it 
— forth were something to be remem- 


We passed on to Rome by rail, leaving at 
five A. M—162 miles alongside the Appen- 
nine Mountains—and were agreeably sur- 
prised to find it such a modern, busy, respect- 
able and civilized city. 

There is ancient as well as modern Rome. 
St. Peter’s Cathedral and Vatican, the won- 
drous stars of modern Rome, are at one end 
of the city, while the Colosseum, the wonder 
of wonders, in ancient Rome, is at the other 
end. We began with the ancient parts, 
which we read of in history, where the Em- 
perors, the Caesars lived, moved, and had 
their flourishings. The Colosseum was built 
on the site of Nero’s Palace Gardens; it is in 
ruins, but one side stands nearly complete, 
and the lower part all round. It would hold 
100,000 people, who could witness the sports 
going on in the centre. , 

It was opened and inaugurated by Titus, 
in the presence of 87,000 spectators who wit- 
nessed the destruction of 10,000 Jews, 
brought from Jerusalem at its capture, to be 
sacrificed at these sports. Thousands of lions 
and other wild beasts were also destroyed on 
these occasions. 

We engaged an intelligent guide, who 
showed us the old Roman Forum, where or- 
ators and people assembled ; the Tribunes of 
Mark Anthony, and of Cicero, where their 
famous orations were delivered. We saw the 
ruins of a half dozen great temples—the 
Senate House, where Julius Cesar was killed, 
the arches of Titus and Constantine, the site 
of Nero’s Palace, and of the Tarpeian Rock, 
where convicts were thrown, and many other 
antiquities. 

We then visited St. Peter’s, the largest 
cathedral in the world—nearly double the 
size of St. Paul’s. Not much outside to ad- 
mire, but beyond description for grandeur 

. within—containing forty-six altars and four 
hundred statues. It took 176 years to build 
and 250° to perfect; stands on eight acres, 
and cost £10,000,000, and over £6,000 an- 
nually to repair it. We then went to see the 
Vatican adjoining—the residence and offices 
of the Popes—said to be the largest building 
in the world, containing over 5,000 rooms. 
The Pope’s state carriages, and very exten- 


sive library and museums, are the objects of 


attraction to visitors, who spend days there. 
In the picture galleries are masterpieces by 


Raphael and Angelo, etc., and the walls of 
the Sistine Chapel, where the Consistories are 


held, are covered with them. 
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with its profusion of choice sculptures; 
Pantheon, of great size; its Grand P 
its six bridges over the Tiber, on which ¢ 
city stands; its St. Maggiore Cathedral, aj 







spected, or their priests so formal, insineg 
and lifeless. 





shore northwards, for two hundred miles } 
rail—a flat country—and stayed at Leghe 
a large old city and port. e expected 
find Leghorn hats and bonnets in the shopa§ As 
but hardly saw a sample; and next day celeb 
to Pisa, a busy, clean city of forty thousand like, 
inhabitants, on the river Arno, fourteen mile our | 


We saw them all, as also the city generally, 
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that of St. Paul’s, which cost a million ster is con 
ing ; its many Egyptian monuments ; its hilll world 
its suburbs, and its Appian Way. Our gead « Apo 
eral conclusion, confirmed by remarks from seul 
the inhabitants, is that in no other city in 
world are the Roman Catholics so Title N 
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After leaving Rome we kept along the 


from its mouth. The four objects of interesig] tired 


are all‘together and beyond the city. They are} on e 


first, the Cathedral, where Galileo from ite] 8c 
swinging lamp inside first caught the idea off we 
the pendulum ; second, the Baptistry ; third} gran 
the Campo Santo, which I explained in myJ the: 
Palestine description ; and last and best, the} cont 
Leaning Tower, which we most certainly reg Chr 
garded as one of the wonders of the world} dece 

The tower stands on low ground, and ig} wer 
surrounded on three sides with high build} wou 
ings, so that it does not look. imposing at a}and 
distance. But it is really high—nearly 200% A 
feet—and its deviation from the upriga the 
133 feet. It seems strange it can stand, but} tisti 
it was built so many centuries ago by a clever} eno 
architect. as a feat of skill, on the principle} ext 
that sloping things are safe to stand if the eok 
centre of gravity fall within the base, which insi 
in this tower it does. It is built of stonej§ Ro 
has eight galleries or balconies, which am wel 
like inclined planes; and its staircases leads} oth 
ing up slope to one side. There is no vibrae§ Str 




















































tion felt. In the top they have apealofy | 
bells, one of which weighs many thousand} 18 
pounds. We spent two hours at it. DAD 
Here abound sculptors and photographers, § t 
who spin their webs artfully to catch the fli 
—the many wealthy visitors who call in a9 
Pisa—and I must confess they caught me tod 
We passed on same evening to Florence 
50 miles east, seeing the total eclipse of the 
moon to perfection from the train. Florence, 
once the capital of Italy, is called the Flowery 
of Cities and City of Flowers. The fint® 
character I cannot endorse; but on 6thoy: 
12th Month to see in the shops abundance of 
many kinds of roses in perfection, also 
pansies, chrysanthemums, mignonette, mart 
golds, carnations, camelias and peonies, whi¢ 
are grown in the open air, entitles it to — 
called the “City of Flowers.” 
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iu] However, it is a very large, aristocratic, 
zajf pleasant city, attracting lovers of the fine 
thi grts. Its collection of masterpiece pictures 
Mf and sculptures in its Pitti and Uffizi Galleries 
jgconsidered the finest in Italy, if not the 
world. The original “ Venus-de-Medici,” 
“ Apollo,” “ Faun,” and “ Wrestler” among 
sculptures are almost priceless ; but I would 
a photograph drawn instantaneously 
tr Nature’s finger, to the lot. Paintings, 
rich and rare there are; masterpieces by 
Raphael, Titian, Michael Angelo, Correggio, 
Huido, Carracci, Rubens and Vandyke; val- 
uable libraries, too, and precious art treasures. 
A We noticed a richly-colored mosaic table 
if which cost 40,000 ducats. 
As we passed along we examined all the 
celebrities in order to know what they were 
df Jike, and see the best the world can show; but 
ile} our hearts were not there; we grew sick and 
tired of their vanity; yet we desired to be 
on equal terms with their votaries. 
So with cathedrals and churches so called, 
off we visited them to realize them and their 
grand performances and ceremonies, yet with 
the result of being more established in the 
conviction that they have been the shops of 
4 Christian professors, the homes of priestcraft, 
ld} deception and superstition, and that if they 
i} were all swept away to-morrow the world 
would not lose much in the matter of spiritual 
and genuine truth. 
At Florence they have a cathedral called 
is} the “Duomo,” with a bell-tower and a bap- 
| tistry separate, dazzling with splendor. The 
t} enormous cathedral, like a cross in shape, is 
} externally beautiful—one sparkling mass of 
elored marble with elegant carvings; but 
chy inside itis nothing. It is like St. Peter’s at 
©}} Rome, turned inside out. Jewelers’ shops, 
4 well stored with mosaic articles, abound, and 
i} othershops equal to those in our Oxford 
} Street are numerous and grand. 
} We went on through Bologna to Venice, 
182 miles northeast, crossing on our way the 
PApennine Mountains at a great elevation, 
‘through a succession of tunnels—lovely 
mery, but a very cold atmosphere. We 
ived at Venice near midnight, and found it 
%ftobea fish-shaped island some miles from 
@ the mainland, intersected by a grand canal, 
9 ad a labyrinth of 150 small ones, crossed by 
980 bridges dividing the city into 117 islands. 
/} there are neither horses, mules, donkeys nor 
; carriages—not sv much as a wheelbar- 
. The canals are not straight as at Am- 
|} terdam, but all manner of shapes to suit the 
tape of the island it stands on, the city being 
" ‘ailt on piles. You can go by boat to any 
bf house or public building in the place and be 
|} # down at its back door. The carrying and 
Ajttyeling are all done by gondolas or small 
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boats, worked with one oar by a man stand- 
ing at the back end, who will turn the 
sharpest corners with dexterity. Larger 
boats are called omnibuses, which ply up the 
Grand Canal. There are 130,00 inhabitants. 
There are no streets but crooked paved ways, 
alleys and squares, called piazzas. The water 
is four to six feet deep. Provisions are plen- 
tiful and cheap, and steamers start from here 
to all parts of the world. They haveastone 
bridge of one large arch over the Grand 
Canal, lined with shops on the top. St. 
Mark s Piazza is the grand part, a large paved 
square with a colonnade, and splendid shops 
round like the Palais Royal Gardens at Paris, 
thronged with fashionable folks. St. Mark’s 
Cathedral, very old and costly; as also the 
Camponile, a lofty square tower 380 feet high, 
ascended by forty inclined planes, stand on 
this square; and the Doge’s Palace, near by; 
also the mole, or quay, a great resort for 
pleasure seekers. The Bridge of Sighs there 
is a historical place; and altogether it is a 
lovely as well as the oddest of odd places. 

We returned westwards by rail to Milan, 
162 miles, in sightof the snow-capped moun- 
tains. Milan is an extensive walled city, 
seven miles round, with lofty houses, a very 
ornamental cathedral with hundreds of pin- 
nacles, each one capped with a statue. It 
has also a remarkable covered Boulevard, 
like the glass transept of our Crystal Palace. 
It had long been owned by Austria, but was 
restored to Italy by Napoleon in 1859. 

Again we went forward by rail 93 miles 
west, to Turin, very near Monta Rosa, or the 
snow-capped Alps. 

From here we went to Lyons, 250 miles, 
striking north to the Alps. Arrived at Susa, 
close under the mountains, we began gradu- 
ally ascending; darting through -24 short 
tunnels and passing many villages, all cov- 
ered with snow, inches deep. After three 
hours’ gradual ascent, and at a great altitude, 
we took on an extra engine and three brakes- 
men and entered the great Cenis Tunnel, over 
seven and a half miles long, cut through hard 
granite, occupying 26 minutes, and just 
through we entered French territory at Mo- 
dena, changing train, booking afresh, and 
undergoing customs examination. The Cenis 
Tunnel cost £6,000,000, and took thirteen 
years tomake. The Fell Railway used to 
climb over the mountain in four and a half 
hours on the old Diligence Road made by 
Napoleon. Travelers used to be two days 
in the coach going the fifty miles over this 
mountain pass, now accomplished in two 
hours by rail. 

We reached Lyons in the evening, and 
spent two days there. An enormous manu- 
facturing city for silk goods, and the second 
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city of France. We then made for Paris, 
318 miles N. E., and spent three days in the 
French capital. 

Paris is too well known to need comment. 
The Tuileries is still a ruin, as left by the 
cruel Red Republicans. The Hotel de Ville 
is fast nearing completion, on much broader 
lines, and greater magnificence. The Champ 
de Mars, where the last monster exhibition 
stood, is a barren heap of rubbish, all build- 
ings being removed; but the elegant semi- 
circular Trocadero remains open as a prom- 
enade to the public. 

The Vendome Column is restored. The 
gay city is lively as ever, and like other 
places is vastly extending by fine buildings. 

This finished our circular tour. We set 
our faces homewards with great longing de- 
sires, and yet with much gratitude for con- 
tinued favors and preservation. 

Crossing the Channel, we had to wait 
Rietp die bees for a start, and then for the 
first time in our tour, after ten voyages, we 
were both seasick; but soon forgot our troubles 
on landing, and went rejoicing on our way to 
dear home and beloved friends,who welcomed 
us under triumphal arches indoors, and 
greeted us beyond description, so I will not 
attempt to describe it. And though it seemed 
impossible to have enjoyed our varied travels 
more, still we felt there was no place like 
home nor any country like England.— British 
Friend. GrorcE Prt. 

Berkeley House, Mitcham, Surrey, 

2d mo. 16, 1882. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CHUNDER SEN. 


The Liberal, a Calcutta paper edited by a 
brother of Chunder Sen, gives the following 
as some df the characteristics of the great re- 
former: “ We do not remember having ever 
seen him to be angry. Once, while he was 

oung, his own servant insulted and disobeyed 

im. What did he do? He shut himself up 
in his room and began to cry. On a well- 
known occasion, in the Brahma Mandir, he 
was known to meet opposition with a resigned 
face. He said in his sermon that on occasions 
of sorrow and persecution the mother became 
sweeter and more visible to the devout child. 

“He never governed. He never said to his 
disciples, do this or don’t do that. He was 
for combining responsibility with power. 
When a work was intrusted to anybody, he 
carried the full responsibility of the under- 
taking. But it was a responsibility to his 
own conscience and God. He might do any- 
thing, ruin the. work, if he liked; but the 
minister never said aye or no. Of course, he 
suffered much for it. He ran even into debt 
for the shdrtcomings of his lieutenant. He 
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bore the debt, and never thought of re 
the workman. 
“He was never demonstrative. Hig ap 
ciples had no means of knowing whe 
was particularly attached to anybody, 
loved every one, but there was no dé 
stration of his love. At the proper me 
in moments of trial and distress, he 
his proper place as the consoling friend,” 
“ He was specially loved by children, 
his manners were subjects of daily imit 
“He seldom read books for the sake: 
reading. But when the occasion came} 
reading, he had recourse to the nece 
books. What he read he utilized in a m 
entirely his own. At the same time he 
careful reader of the daily newspapers. — 
“He was a vegetarian from his infas 
and his dislike for meat diet arose from 
conviction that vegetable meals conduced} 
simplicity of habits. 5 
“Tn his own element he was bold, unwa 
ing and fearless of consequences. But 
used to say he feared men of the world, 
of whom might come to him, abuse him@ 
insult him, and he would not venture to spe 
a word of reply. 
“ He never liked a one-sided character. 
was many-sided himself. To preciseness 
thinking, he added an exuberant imaginat 
practical in everything, and yet indulging 
the highest flights of speculation; honori 
science, and yet a mystic; combining West 
culture with Oriental devotion, the grea! 
energy with the utmost meekness.” 
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VERNAL SKIES.—ASPECTS OF THE PLANE 
IN APRIL—ECLIPSES OF SUN AND MOO) 


Neptune is evening star. Asall the pi 
ets are evening stars during the entire mo 
we shall present first the outer planets in 
order of their nearness tothe sun on the Ist 
the month, and then the inferior planets i 
the same order. Neptune enjoys the disti 
tion of leading the outer brotherhood in be 
nearest tothe sun. He is also the only f 
that is not visible to the naked eye du 
some portion of the month. Neptune 
counters Mercury on the 21st, the conjunet 
occurring at two o’clock in the morni 
when both planets are safely below the h 
ma : ° ‘ ‘ é 
Saturn is evening star, and contributes 
charming incident to enliven the monthif 
routine. On the 12th, at eleven o’clock i 
the evening, he is in conjunction with Vet 
being 4° 13’ south at the time of nearest 
proach. The two planets will then be be 
the horizon, but they will be near enough & 
gether in the early evening to form.a lovely’ 
picture. Observere will have no difficulty i@ 
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sgnizing the actors in the celestial scene. 

enus will be known almost as readily as 

the moon, and, a little more than 4° south 

her beaming presence,a bright star of 

pale, Iden hue, serenely shining amid 

Se Cling mysteries around, will reveal 

the presence of Saturn. sik yee tae 

Jupiter is evening star and takes his full 

share in the varied events of the month. On 

, at seven o'clock in the evening, he is 

: jrature on the sun’s eastern side. Ris- 

ole at noonday, looking down from the zenith 

4émeix o'clock, and setting at midnight, the 

princely planet is in one of his most superb 

He is even more interesting than 

at opposition, he rises at sunset and 

Wdoes not.-make his transit till midnight, while 

i his brilliancy is apparently but little dimmed. 

tia He will. be an object fair to see during the 

month, outrivaling every visible star in the 

“Whroad concave except Venus, to whom he is 

willingly obliged to yield the supremacy, 

though he holds the sceptre of sovereignty for 
about two hours after her setting. 

Mars is evening star, follows closely in Ju- 

iter’s train, rising about three-quarters of an 

' later and affording, by his proximity, a 

fa fine study of the contrast in color and general 

nee of two of the major planets. The 

er jwill also notice how rapidly the 

mddy hue is fading in Mars, and how quickly 

will subside into comparative insignifi- 


de 


A 
9 


taj Mercury is evening star, and is a busy 
“member of the solar community during the 
Fmonth. He makes his appearance in a posi- 
jon where he may easily be picked up by 
painstaking observers. He not only reaches 

* Thi _— eastern elongation, but is far up 
lag inthe north at the same time, and thus pre- 
s the most favorable conditions for visi- 

as evening star that will occar during 


deren 

ind ury reaches his eastern elongation, or 

De est distance from the sun, on the 25th, 
nine o’clock in the evening, being then 20° 


peast of the sun. At that time and fora 
before and after he is visible to the 

ed eye. On the 25th he sets an hour and 
fee-quarters after the sun. Those who wish 
behold this interesting planet about the 
of elongation will find the Pleiades a 
guide to his position in the sky. They 

d commence the quest three-quarters of 

@ hour after sunset, about half-past seven 
ck, and first find the Pleiades in the north- 

; then scan the heavens a degree and 
itee-quarters south of the cluster, and 
ght distance west. After patient obser- 
mn, the planet called by ancient astrono- 
“The Sparkling One,” from the won- 


in ert brilliancy ,of his light, will suddenly 
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| flash into being, shining with a peculiar lustre 

in the glowing twilight. When once found, 
the observer will be surprised that he could 
fail in his search, and will be able to follow 
the planet’s course, until he draws so near 
the sun as to be hidden in his light. 

On the 21st, at two o’clock in the morning, 
Mercury is in conjuncture with Neptune. 
On the 10th, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
Mercury is in perihelion, or at his nearest 
pointtothesun. The eccentricity of his orbit 
is greater than that of any other of the major 
planets, and he is fifteen million miles nearer 
the sun at perihelion than at aphelion. . . 

Venus is evening star. Though last on the 
list, she is the largest, fairest and most bril- 
liant in the grand array of planets, playing 
the same role, that of evening stars. All the 
planets are, on the 1st, grouped on the sun’s 
eastern side in the following order of near- 
ness to the great luminary: Mercury, Nep- 
tune, Venus, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars and 
Uranus. Before the month closes the order 
will be changed, for Mercury meets and 
passes Neptune, and Venus changes place 
with Saturn. It is unusual for all the planets 
to be evening stars through the entire month. 

But planetary movemsnts, like a kaleido- 
scope, forever present new aspects, and never 
repeat the same programme. We shall never 
again behold the exact configuration of stars 
that this night sparkle in the firmament. 
Well do the planets deserve the name of wan- 
derers from their unceasing movement over 
the celestial track, a blind maze to the un- 
scientific observer, a wondrous exemplifica- 
tion of heavenly harmony and obedience to 
physical law, clear as daylight to those who 
comprehend the laws that bind together the 
solar family. Little do the stars deserve to 
be called fixed stars. Though they look mo- 
tionless and imperturbable, they are in a state 
of constant change. Some are rushing to- 
wards us, some are receding from us. Stars 
are dying; stars are being born. Nebule 
are quickening into life, and systems are 
going to decay. Even the great sun himself 
with his attendant worlds is speeding through 
space, around some unknown centre. A few 
thousand years hence the familiar constella- 
tions will have chan their forms, and the 
present polar star will no longer point to the 
pole of the earth. And yet how ful is 
the picture that on starlit nights is unrolled 
over our heads! How fixed and immovable 
the stars appear! How serenely the fairest 
of the planets treads her mazy path, just now 
so rarely beautiful as she oscillates eastward 
from the sun, while so accurately have 
human observers mapped her course that the 
moment when she turns her steps towards 
the sun is as reliably computed ‘as the in- 
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crease of the days or the changes of the moon. 

The April moon fulls ‘on the 10th at forty- 
four minutes after six o’clock, standard time, 
and wins the honor of being the Easter moon 
and thus determining for the year the dates 
for the movable fasts and feasts of the church. 
On the 3d, the day after the first quarter, the 
moon is in conjunction with Jupiter, on the 
4th she is at her nearest point to Mars, and 
on the 8th to Uranus. She then proceeds on 
her way without drawing near to a planet 
until the 26th, the day after her change, when 
she is in conjunction with Neptune and Mer- 
cury. On the 27th she is in conjunction with 
Saturn, and‘on the 23th with Venus. 

A total eclipse of the moon occurs on the 
10th, partly visible in this vicinity, and 
visible as a tota) eclipse in portions of North 
America, the Pacific Ocean and Asia. The 
eclipse begins three minutes after four o’clock 
in the morning, standard time. The total 
phase commences at eleven minutes after five 
o’clock, just before the moon sets, when the 
exhibition closes for this longitude, and ob- 
servers further west enjoy the total obscura- 
tion. 

A partial eclipse of the sun occurs on the 
25th, invisible in the United States, but 
visible in the Southern Pacific Ocean. The 
greatest magnitude of the eclipse is *754 of the 
sun’s diameter.— Providence Journal. 





SLOVENLY READING. 


The Journal of Progress warns all men, old 
and young, against an evil thing which has 
been described as the “ prevailing pestilence 
of slovenly reading.” This pestilence has 
laid low many a one who began life with 
excellent prospects. It is ruinous both to 
mind and morals. It is apt even to injure a 
man’s business habits and prevent him from 
winning success in practical affairs. In time 
it will confound all his faculties; it will 
destroy his capacity for clear perception, for 

recise thought, and for proper reasoning. 
t will throw into confusion his judgment and 
his memory. If he does not get rid of it he 
can never become a good writer, or do any 
literary work of any kind worth looking at. 
How many slovenly readers are to be found 
in these times! They will, in their slovenly 
fashion, read a newspaper article, perhaps a 
very excellent one, and when they have got 
to the end of it, or, as they say, when they 
have “ looked through it” or “glanced over 
it,” you will find that they are unable to give 
any accurate account of its argument, or that 
they do not apprehend its fundamental points, 
or that they have lost one of its links, or that 
they have overlooked an important illustra- 
tion, or that they have failed to seize a word 
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which is the very hinge of the writer’s the 
or that they have wholly misunderstood tg y 
drift- and purpose of the article which th 
have wasted their time in glancing over, T 
slovenly readers are an affliction to ca 
and correct writers. When such a 

sees how his reasoning and his language 
distorted by them, his mind is apt to bee 
ruffled, and every ore knows how a 
mind unfits a man for the work of perp 
cious composition. We are of the opinig 
that the prevailing pestilence of slove 
reading is largely due to the slovenly way 
which children are taught to read at seh 













Teachers must be very careful about ¢ 
thing ; they must teach their scholars to I 
with precision and understanding, thinkings Pa 
every word, getting the sense of each sente Ob 


and grasping the full meaning of any pi 
that may be before them. . 





A WINTER SUNSET. 


A wonderful glory of color, 
A splendor of shifting light— 
Orange and scarlet and purple— 
Flamed in the sky to-night. 
Over the rolling river, 

And over the busy town, 
Soft as a benediction 

The rich rays floated down. 


They turned the sails of the fishers 
Into opal, rose and gold; 

The tall and smoky chimneys 
Were like castle turrets bold. 

Nothing of plain or common 
But took-a halo strange 

In the light of the lovely sunset 
With its fairy spell of change. 


f 


The day had been long and gloomy, 
Weary with mist and rain, : 

A day for the heart to brood on 
Sorrow and loss and pain ; 

But there came with the light of even 
A wind that swept away 

All the shadow and darkness 
Out of the winter day. 


Is thy life, O pilgrim, dreary, 
Veiled from the cheery light? 
Perhaps for thee is the promise 
Of joy with the waning light. 
Fairer than noonday splendor, 
Richer than beams of stars, 
The lustrous glory of sunset 
May burn through golden bars. 


For ever the sun is shining ; 
If only thy soul can wait, 
It will find the light and beauty, 
Though they seem to tarry late. 
The soundless, sunbright portal 
Will suddenly swing apart, 
And the grace of the life immortal f 
Will guerdon thy trusting heart. 


—Margaret E. Sangster, & 








Lire is measured by the soul’s advance af r 
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A CONTENTED MIND. 


I prayed for riches and achieved success. 

All that I touched turned into gold. Alas! 
;eares were greater and my peace was less 

Menen that wish came to pass. 


[prayed for glory : and I heard my name 

g by sweet children and by hoary men. 

But ah! the hurts, the hurts that come with 
! 














fame! 
I was not happy then. 
prayed for love, and had my soul’s desire ; 
seThrough quivering heart and body and 
se through brain 
» swept the flame of its devouring fire; 
And there the scars remain. 


[prayed for a contented mind. At length 
“Great light upon my darkened spirit burst; 
Great peace fell on me also, and great strength. 
Oh! had that prayer been first! 
—WSelected. 


—_————-260--o—— 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Professor Lewis, at a late meeting of the 
J Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
ja, reported the finding of two localities 
‘ Pie lumite, or flexible sandstone, in 
} Pennsylvania, where it had not before been 
observed. The various explanations of the 
WF flexibility were referred to, and the speaker 
stated his belief that it depended upon de- 
| composition, certain of the constituents of the 
one being absent, so that the remaining 
icles are free to move on each other. The 
discovery of Itacolumite in Pennsylvania is 
interesting in relation to its geological hori- 
wn. One locality is in Lancaster county 
and the other on the Schuylkill river near 
Spring Mills. He believed the Itacolumite 
to be identical with the Potsdam sandstone, 
and traced its appearance elsewhere. 





_ Professor Sharp’s inaugural address as Pro- 
fessor of Invertebrate Zoology was delivered 
before “the Academy” on the 18th ult. It 
was mainly a statement of the progress of 
biological study in Germany. 

This course of lectures offers unusual ad- 
ntages to those who are studying the lower 
forms of animal life, and the new professor is 
‘Wg@oroughly interested in his work. R. 


q The Queen of Palms.—The scientist, Haec- 
Kel, in his “ Letters of Indian Travel,” gives 
tome glowing descriptions of the beautiful 
‘mad curious forms of tropical vegetation 
‘which he met in the forests and jungles and 
dens of Ceylon. Down in the valley be- 
w him, as he journeyed by rail from Kandy 
“© Peradenia, he observed in the jungles 

Which alternate with the cultivated lands, 
-_ ting above all the other trees, the giant 
tems of the talipat palm (Corypha umbracu- 
Lwera), “ queen among the palms of Ceylon.” 
’ 
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Its perfectly straight white trunk resembles a 
slender marble pillar, and often rises toa 
height of more than one hundred feet. Each 
one of the fan-shaped leaves of its stately 
crown covers a semicircle sixteen feet in 
diameter, or a surface of two hundred square 
feet. Numerous applications are made of 
the leaves, the most important, perhaps, be- 
ing for purposes of thatching. They for- 
merly constituted the only substitute which 
the Singalese had for paper, and are still 
used to a considerable extent for that pur- 
pose. The ancient puskola manuscripts in 
the Buddhist cloisters were all written with 
iron styles on ola paper, or narrow strips of 
talipat leaves prepared by steeping and dry- 
ing them. The talipat blooms but once in its 
life, generally between its fiftieth and eighti- 
eth year. The magnificent pyramid of flow- 
ers rises from the top, immediately above the 
mass of the foliage, to a height of thirty or 
forty feet, and is composed of millions of 
little whitish-yellow blossoms; and the tree 
dies as soon as the nuts are ripe. 





THE KAABA OF MECCA. 


The Kaaba of Mecca, the chief sanctuary 
of the Mohammedan religion, was a place of 
pagan worship before the time of Mohammed. 
The Mohammedan authorities say that it was 
built by Abraham and Ishmael for the wor- 
ship of the true God, and only temporarily 
perverted to pagan purposes. The principal 
object of veneration is the “black stone,” 
which is fixed in the southeast external angle 
of the building. It is a small black mass, a 
span long, and is placed in the wall at a 
height to be conveniently kissed by a person 
of middle size. It has been broken by fire, 
and the pieces are kept together by a silver 
setting. This black stone, which is either of 
volcanic formation or, perhaps, an aérolite, 
is said to have been given to Abraham by 
Gabriel, and was an object of popular adora- 
tion long before Mohammed gave it a place 
in his religious system. The Kaaba itself has 
been destroyed and rebuilt many times, until 
probably not a vestige remains of the original 
structure; yet it is believed that it preserves, 
essentially, the outlines and dimensions of the 
original pagan shrine. It is a massive struc- 
ture about fifty-four feet long, forty-two feet 
wide, and thirty-five to forty feet high. There 
are no windows, and the entrance door is seven 
feet above the ground. It is built of large, 
irregular, and unpolished blocks of stone. 

Although the rudeness of the structure is 
still preserved, religious veneration has added 
many outward ornaments, In Mohammed’s 
time, it was covered with — yemen 
cloth. The wealthy caliphs substituted a 
covering of figured brocade; and the Sultan 
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sends every year, with the pilgrim caravan 
from Cairo, a new covering of black brocade 
ornamented with a broad band, on which are 
inscribed in golden letters passages from the 
Koran. The cover has openings to show the 
sacred stone ; and a richer curtain is supplied 
for the door, which is silver gilt. The interior 
of the Kaaba is opened to the public but a 
few times each year. The floor and walls 
are overlaid with richly variegated marbles, 
the upper half of the walls is plated with 
silver, and the roof veiled with colored silk. 
The annual pilgrimage to Mecca gathers each 
year from Atty thousand to sixty thousand 
persons from all parts of the Mohammedan 
world.— Baptist Quarterly. 


Ir is well to remember that the trouble 
with Indians has never come about because 
the Indians go where the white men live. It 
always comes from the fact that the whites 
insist on going where the Indians live.— 
Louisville Commercial. 


ITEMS. 


Ir is estimated that about 45,000 workmen 
are engaged in watchmaking in Switzerland. 
Excellent horological schools are established 
throughout the country in which boys are 
taught the trade of watchmaking in all its 
sane by the most skillful workmen to be 
ound. 


THE first seo party from the City of 
Mexico over the Mexican Central Railway 
arrived in Chicago on the 28th of last month, 
having made the run from the City of Mexico 
in five days. 


Ir is proposed to tunnel the Sierra on the line 
of the Central Pacific Railroad, from Truckee 
to Blue Canon, and do away with the snow 
sheds, many of which are getting old and rot- 
ten, and break down easily under a heavy 
weight of snow. 


THE heaviest earthquake shock felt at San 
Francisco since 1868 occurred there on the 25th 
of last month in the afternoon, at 44 minutes 
past 4o0’clock. The shock lasted 15 seconds, 
and several buildings on made ground, near 
the water front, were badly damaged. People 
rushed from their houses in a panic. A second 
but lighter shock followed at 5.18 P. M. 


On the 28th of last month the House Com- 
mittee on Commerce in Washington, agreed 
upon a bill providing for an inspection of 
meats for Nes we oa and prohibiting the 
- o grenege of adulterated articles of food or 

rink. 


PRINCE Leo 


ld the fourth and youngest 
son of Queen 


ictoria, died at Cannes, France, 
(whither he had " for his health), on the 
28th of last month, aged 31 years. He was 
ony interested in the problems of the day, 
and presided at industrial, scientific and liter- 
ary demonstrations. He was President of the 
Oxford branch of the English Temperance 
Society, and in a recent ad at Liverpool, 
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he characterized drink as ‘‘ the onl 
enemy which England has to fear.’’ 


A PECULIAR malady is carrying off map 
sheep in the vicinity of Newcomerstown, Ohig 
The disease is caused by a worm called 
grub. An egg of the worm is deposited in ¢} 
nostrils of the sheep in July or August 
peculiar kind of fly, and the grub hatches oy 
in March, and begins burrowing towards the 
brain, and when it penetrates it, kills the ap 
mal at once. There is no known remedy for it 


M. E. PEYRUSSON has called attention to ¢ 
danger following the use of delf-ware in engeu 
of infectious diseases. It is liable to be marred# 
by cracks and flaws in which germs may lur 
Only glass or porcelain should be trusted, 
Pop. Sci. Mo. 


THE Signal Service Bureau has issued a 
ries of charts showing the course of the tery 
ble storms which swept over so large a portion 
of the country on February 19. The centr 
area of barometric minima stretched from 
Dakota in a great bend over the southern end 
of Lake Michigan, and thence to the north 
and far down the valley of the St. Lawrengée, 
From thence the wind was generally soutl 
west of the Mississippi, and north at thee 
with remarkable contrasts of temperature in 
localities. The storm lasted from about seven 
o’clock in the morning until after midnig 
being most destructive in Virginia, North 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. Th 
loss of property thereby is placed at between 
threeand four million dollars, with about 1,00 
killed and a great number severely wounde 
Some 10,000 buildings are said to have bee! 
destroyed, with horses, cattle, hogs, and o 
domestic animals in great numbers.—Scienti 
American. 


M. FAYAL, directing engineer of the cow 
mines of Commentry, France, has published) 
an account of his discovery of coal at thit 
place, which has preserved to the very cen 
of the beds the histological structure oft 
plants from which it is formed. The pre 
vation is said to have been so distinct th 
Renault has been able to make specific de 
minations of several species of the carbonizel) 
plants.— Pop. Sci. Mo. 4 
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NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


4th mo. 6, Providence, Del. co., Pa., 3 P. 
Pe 6, Frankford, Pa., 3 P. M. “ . 


‘* 20, Roaring Creek, Pa., 11 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNIONS. 
Abington. 


Bucks. 


' Salem rere ee School Union will be 


at Mickleton, Upper Greenwich Meeting 
house, on Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 12th,@ 
10 o'clock A. M. : 

Trains leave Philadelphia, Market st. Femy@ 
at 8.10 o’clock. Wo. M. CarTER, C 





